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In a book which appeared several years ago, Max Eastman makes some 
very sharp criticisms of the English professors. And in the course of that 
criticism he presents a graphic description of the plight in which they find 
themselves: 


the professors of literature are now plainly on the defensive, 
and may be seen from time to time peeping under the lids of 
their writing desks, and poking around in all the corners of their 
departments and among their old papers, trying to find out, if 
they can, just ‘what’ subject it is they are teaching. Is it history, 
philology, anthropology, sociology, philosophy, ethics? It cannot 
very well be any of these things because they are all more com- 
petently taught in other departments. And yet in a way it seems 
to be all of them together and a good deal more. . . . It behooves 
us... for their sakes as well as our offspring’s, to look into this 
matter very soberly and find out if possible what, if anything, the 
professors of literature are teaching. After that we may be able to 
suggest what they ought to teach. 


Mr. Eastman is very cocksure; the tone of gloating is more than just percep- 
tible in the passage quoted. I have to disagree with his criticism as a whole 
profoundly. But he is here plainly right in saying that the professors are on 
the defensive, and I believe, further, that he is right about their confusion of 
purpose. It is about the confusion that I want to speak; for, in my opinion, 
the creation of the CEA constitutes an immensely important step toward 
clearing up that confusion. The average English department performs not 
one function, but several, and functions which are really more diverse 
than those usually subsumed under departments so different as those of 
economics and history, or of sociology and government. The answer to the 
question, “what do the English professors teach?,” is several things, and 
quite admirable things to teach, but things which are finally only periph- 
eral to the teaching of literature. An even more discouraging answer is this: 
many English departments are not engaged in teaching literature at all. 

I do not intend this last statement as a flashy and specious paradox. I 
mean it literally, and I believe that it can be thoroughly substantiated. I pro- 
pose that we may view the activities of English departments under three 
main headings. (I do not claim that this is the only possible division, but I 
think it is essentially sound, and it is sufficiently simple to make my point.) 
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First, we may distinguish the various sciences of language. They are 
sciences, and in a world in which the prestige of science is so high, little 
need be said in their defence. Certainly nothing that I shall say is to be con- 
strued as an attack upon them. All honor to them and to the able scholars 
who profess them. One point only is relevant to our matter: we should not 
let the example of those rare persons who are at once good linguists and 
good critics mislead us into assuming that a sound discipline in linguistics 
in itself confers critical discrimination. So much for the English professor 
as scientist. 

The second category is less easy to establish. I shall call it for want of 
a better term: the history of literature and history as reflected in literature. 
Again, probably no defence is necessary. The present-day department is 
so thoroughly committed to the study of literary history, it has labored 
so hard in this vineyard and with such fine success! —the prestige of the 
social sciences is so high, that there is little danger that the English pro- 
fessor as historian will be trampled out of existence. There is probably 
more danger that he will not recognize his function of historian for what 
it is. Incidentally, insofar as he does consciously recognize it, he probably 
strengthens his hand. He has the more incentive to equip himself properly 
in such fields as economics, philosophy, etc., and thus to set himself up as 
an able historian of culture. 

The real danger is that a preoccupation with history will swallow up 
the critical function-that the memorizing of past critical judgments will be 
substituted for an initiation into the active critical process by which all such 
judgments are reached. 

I hope that I have made my attitude perfectly clear up to this point. 
One who is professedly interested in literature ought to be the last person 
in the world to disparage the labors of the historian of ideas, or of metri- 
cal forms, or of literary development. Such studies are not only valuable 
in their own right. They are the most nearly indispensable tools that the 
critic may have. But—and this is the crux of my argument — the historical 
approach to literature is not enough. In practice, it has all but swallowed 
up what I shall call the third function of the English department, the study 
of literature as literature, the study of literature as an art. 

I suppose that this is a statement which needs to be documented. It 
can be documented, though of course not in the few minutes I have at 
my disposal. But I appeal to your own experience as teachers of literature 
and I can at least invite you to glance at some of the more obvious bits of 
evidence: for example, the testimony of the textbooks, which with a few 
honorable exceptions, manage to talk about everything relating to litera- 
ture but literature itself—books which admirably date the exhibit, anno- 
tate the text, relate it to biographical facts, discuss the ideas which may be 
abstracted from it: but suddenly become weak and evasive when making a 
case for the exhibit’s status as art; or which treat the student to some gush, 
or which ignore the subject entirely. 
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There is the testimony of the students. Iam not measuring them by an 
impossible standard. It is not that more of them do not become aesthetic 
dialecticians. I submit simply that most of them have never learned to 
read. The use of rather simple symbolism completely stumps them —not 
freshmen, but graduate students with B.A.’s from some of our more distin- 
guished universities. I. A. Richards’ Practical Criticism is a casebook of the 
experiences of Cambridge University students with untitled, unidentified 
poems. The light which this book throws on the teaching of literature is 
merciless. Readers of the book are not likely to overestimate the success of 
the average English department here. 

Lastly, there is the evidence of the English teachers themselves. 
Needless to say, it is the hardest evidence to get. For the English professor, 
whatever may be true of his critical acumen, is as wily as any one when 
it comes to keeping up appearances. Yet one may obtain evidence which 
is suggestive: the character of the learned journals, and their poverty of 
good criticism; the gap which yawns between our practicing writers and 
critics on the one hand and the academic critics on the other; the kind of 
literary judgments which the English professor may let fall, when relaxed, 
unguarded, in undress, and among friends. 

Yet the teaching of literature is perhaps the characteristic function of 
the department of English. (In the naive eyes of the man in the street it is 
certainly the characteristic function, and the important function.) I submit 
that in the average department this function hats almost gone by default. 
It is this situation which demands the organization of such a group as 
the CEA, and unless the CEA means to deal with this problem actively, I 
think that it might as well shut up shop. We do not need merely another 
organization. 

I have stated the case in its most extreme terms; and yet, even so stated, 
I submit that the case for the CEA is a positive case. I envisage it not as a 
rival to any existing organization or as a substitute or replacement. I have 
suggested that it grows out of a real need, and that the activity it ought 
to foster is important but essentially is neglected. To forestall one further 
misapprehension: in distinguishing among the various functions of the 
English department, I have meant to urge a distinction—not a separation. 
I think that we may understand the problem more clearly if we cease to 
think of the department as a seamless garment; but I have no wish on the 
other hand to tear it to rags. Nor do I think that acceptance of the distinc- 
tions I have suggested carries with it the implication that we must organize 
new departments. 

And what specifically can be accomplished by approaching literature 
as literature? Can literature be taught? Miss Willa Cather, in our last News 
Letter says that it cannot be “’‘taught’ in the sense that Latin can be taught” 
and by inference she asks for little more than that the student be “exposed” 
to the classics of literature in the hope that the student may be infected. 
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I believe that her view is far too pessimistic. If I agreed with her on this 
point, I should be better satisfied with the present system. For exposure 
to the classics is being made now, and there are even occasional cases of 
successful infection. I think that she underestimates what the teacher can 
do, and I think the same underestimation underlies Dr. Canby’s objection 
to courses in contemporary literature, an objection which she quotes with 
approval. Obviously, literature cannot be taught as Latin can be, but I think 
that it might be taught nearly as well as football is taught. I am quite in ear- 
nest. The analogy is a fair one. In both cases native ability will vary greatly 
from student to student, but good coaching is indispensable; and in both 
cases, a self-discipline must be acquired in action. No player is developed 
by merely studying diagrams of plays chalked on the blackboard. But the 
average student of literature gets little or no practice in trying to evaluate 
literature for himself. He is condemned to a perpetual skill practice. He 
needs, with proper coaching, to be allowed to make his own mistakes. The 
problem is difficult, assuredly; and therefore demands all the more that we 
give it our attention. It does not demand that we become fatalists, and funk 
the problem by assuming that critical perception comes unaccountably and 
accidentally by some act of God. 

But these remarks indicate a faith on my part which is influential in 
determining my conception of what the CEA ought to be. I have no illusion 
that they dispose of the problem, which is a difficult one. I am sure that 
you share my eagerness to hear Mr. Ransom’s paper on this subject to be 
given in the morning. 

I hesitate, however, to leave this matter without a glance at one further 
factor which I believe has discouraged the English professor from stress- 
ing literature as literature. That is, the realization that value judgments 
are ultimately subjective. Perhaps he has been intimidated by the success 
which the exact scientists have achieved. He has admired their ability to 
add successive contributions of verified knowledge to the ever-increasing 
pyramid of science. He has himself been twitted for not being objective, 
for being unscientific. On occasion he has yearned to set up for a scientist 
himself. He has not succeeded. If my analysis is correct, it is impossible for 
him to succeed without deserting his characteristic function. For his pur- 
suit of verifiable fact will carry him further and further away from the liter- 
ary judgments on which he ought to speculate. The date of Shakespeare’s 
burial is a fact and may be proved. But Shakespeare’s superiority to Dekker 
or Shirley is not such a fact and cannot be proved in the same sense. Yet 
I hope that few will question the desirability of dealing with the latter 
question. Indeed, if such questions are meaningless or irrelevant, then the 
departments of English might as well declare their bankruptcy and humbly 
petition the departments of history to accord them a little space in some 
corner of their offices. That might be preferable to the attempt to justify 
literary studies as an even foggier and more humbling social science. 
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According to the program I am to speak on the proposed publication 
for the CEA. I have purposely given most of my time to the purpose of the 
CEA itself; for the nature of the magazine, I think, is implied by that pur- 
pose; and one can perhaps best describe the magazine through describing 
the association. In brief, the magazine should deal with the pedagogical 
problems proper to a group of people who propose to deal seriously with 
literature as an art. 

Whether the magazine should be launched at once, or whether it 
should continue for a time in the form of a newsletter (and the two let- 
ters thus far have been most interesting and stimulating), I do not know. I 
certainly have no special convictions on these points. I think that it is more 
important to take my last minute for what seems to me a more fundamen- 
tal point. 

The magazine will raise some very difficult editorial problems. In the 
first place the magazine will have to be edited—not merely supervised. 
There will be no easy objective standards on which the editor may rely, 
nor can he beg his critical questions by merely giving his readers what 
they want or what he thinks they want. He will have to risk making some 
people angry. Obviously the editor will have to be a man who loves litera- 
ture, but he must be made of sterner stuff than the mere appreciator. He 
definitely must not be, in that superlative phrase, one of those men who 
have grown mellow before they got ripe. Most of all, while having opinions 
of his own and an interest in theory, he must not be theory-ridden. He must 
have the tolerance which comes, not from timid indecision or bored indif- 
ference, but from a wish to test what he thinks true against the strongest 
arguments that can be made on the other side. 

In saying this, I do not mean that the proposed magazine ought to 
be a super-literary magazine (though the field here is far from crowded). 
I do not envisage it as a happy-hunting ground for critics and aesthetes. 
Obviously, it ought to include and will include, in addition to articles on 
contemporary writers and revaluations of classic writers, discussion of 
curriculum, accounts of methods, descriptions of experimental courses — 
in short, discussion of all the manifold problems raised by the attempt to 
teach literature. Moreover, it will have to include the problems of teaching 
the student to write, not only on the highest but on the simplest of levels. 
Mr. Cudworth Flint in the last News Letter makes most brilliantly the point 
that we can not rely on the bare bones of grammar in teaching the student 
to write. The problems of writing and reading interlock. Let the magazine 
be practical, as practical as we can make it. The problem is immediate. The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed—and the dyspeptic goats as well. 
Many of this mixed flock, after traversing the green pastures of the average 
high school have never learned to eat. Our magazine ought to be practical, 
and as a practical magazine it ought to publish sample menus and recipes 
for tasty dishes calculated to tempt the jaded appetite. But if it is to deal 
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with the problem adequately, it must sooner or later go into the matter 
of what constitutes an adequate diet and perhaps even the requirements 
of a good pasture. In short, if we are to treat our practical problems seri- 
ously, we shall scarcely be able to avoid making forays into criticism, both 
applied and theoretical. This prospect need not alarm us, if we will face it 
frankly. But above all, I want us to face it—not to turn aside to something 
safe and “objective.” For we confront what is essentially a critical problem 
in meeting our most practical problem: the problem of teaching the student 
to read with some understanding and discrimination. 


